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Program  I 


CONTEMPORARY  WOMAN 

Mrs.  Gerry,  a  widow  of  five  years,  is  miserable  and  it  does 
not  make  her  any  happier  to  have  expert  medical  opinion  say 
that  nothing  is  organically  wrong.  The  heroine  of  Rose  Franken's 
novel,  Intimate  Story,  is  intelligent  enough  to  realize  that  the 
recent  death  of  her  son  in  Korea  and  the  marriage  of  her  daugh- 
ter to  John,  the  "not  ideal  son-in-law,"  are  responsible  for  the 
emptiness  of  her  life.  John  is  determined  to  preserve  his  inde- 
pendence (and  his  wife's)  even  though  that  necessitates  living 
in  a  less  pleasant  environment  and  on  a  rigid  budget.  "Family 
ties  were  to  be  untied  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  rush  to  pre- 
serve one's  own  entity  and  the  building  up  of  one's  own  security." 
The  warmth  of  personal  relationships — at  the  same  time  not 
possessive — had  been  the  core  of  the  Gerry  family  life.  How  is 
Mrs.  Gerry,  now  middle-aged,  to  live  in  this  chill  atmosphere? 
That  is  the  central  problem  of  this  novel.  As  you  will  remember 
from  Rose  Franken's  stories  of  Claudia,  the  problem  is  handled 
with  great  compassion  and  understanding,  and  each  person  grows 
in  his  comprehension  of  the  intricacies  of  personal  relationships. 

Family  Portrait,  by  Elizabeth  Corbett,  is  a  novel  of  family 
life  through  three  generations,  spanning  the  twentieth  century. 
Miriam  and  Kit  meet  at  the  State  University,  marry  on  gradua- 
tion and  have  an  affectionate,  solid  relationship  with  each  other 
and  with  their  children.  Winifred,  the  youngest  of  the  girls,  is 
equally  pretty  but  she  also  has  more  brains  and  is  not  too  anxious 
to  marry  quickly — a  career  has  its  lure.  Her  first  experience  in  a 
local  store,  then  trips  to  New  York  as  a  buyer,  lead  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  her  own  cosmetic  business  "That  Party  Look". 
Much  hard  work  and  some  luck  bring  her  success  and  a  degree 
of  wealth,  but  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  caught  more  by  her 
quality  of  friendliness,  of  happiness,  and  the  pleasure  which  she 
gives  unstintedly  to  her  own  family  and  her  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews.  In  an  early  conversation  with  her  favorite  niece  Jane, 
who  is  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  her  aunt  is  single  and  happy, 
Winifred  remarks,  "What  you  may  learn  is  that  the  chase  is 
more  fun  than  the  kill.  The  instant  when  you  realize  that  he  is 
beginning  to  'take  notice',  and  then  a  flash  later  you're  thrilled 
by  the  way  you  are  taking  notice  yourself — Jane,  that's  wonder- 
ful! ...  So  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I  wouldn't  want  it  to  last  .  .  .  it's 
a  little  hard  to  tell.  But  I  suppose  what  I've  really  desired  all  my 
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life  is  a  voyage  to  the  seacoast  of  Bohemia.  And  as  even  your 
half-baked  modern  schools  may  have  told  you,  Bohemia  hasn't 
any  seacoast." 

1.  Intimate  Story,  by  Rose  Franken 

Suggestions  For  Discussion: 

"Mrs.  Gerry  pondered  the  strange  predicament  in  which  she  found 
herself  .  .  .  simply,  she  was  caught  squarely  between  two  generations, 
searching,  footless  and  confused,  for  the  familiar  patterns  of  happiness 
and  love."  Tell  the  pattern  of  her  search.  "Responsibility  nourishes 
roots.  And  I  happen  to  like  roots."  Does  this  seem  to  you  the  key  idea? 
An  idea  possessed  by  Mrs.  Gerry,  and  one  for  the  younger  generation  to 
grow  to? 

Does  this  novel  seem  to  you  to  present  a  very  current  problem  which 
faces  all  women? 

Because  of  its  familiarity,  does  its  presentation  help  each  reader  to 
see  herself  more  clearly,  so  that  "now,  once  again,  her  body  was  the 
quiet  orderly  companion  of  her  soul."? 

2.  Family  Portrait,  by  Elizabeth  Corbett 

Suggestions  For  Discussion: 

Give  a  clear  picture  of  Winifred's  childhood,  her  relationships  with 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  her  particular  love  for  her  father.  Do  you 
find  here  the  clue  to  her  insistence  on  a  career? 

All  the  characters  are  interesting,  some  are  lovable.  Tell  about 
those  who  attract  you. 

This  novel  covers  the  periods  of  two  world  wars  and  a  terrible 
economic  depression.  Although  the  story  seems  to  skim  over  them 
lightly,  show  how  they  help  to  bring  Winifred  to  maturity. 

Additional  Reading: 

Amberwell,  by  Dorothy  E.  Stevenson 
The  Curlew's  Cry,  by  Mildred  Walker 
Midpoint,  by  Isabella  Holt 
The  Stepmother,  by  R.  C.  Hutchinson 


Program  II 


HORROR  AND  SUSPENSE 

For  Anne  Carey  and  her  father  the  Tudor  world  held  more 
reality  than  San  Francisco.  After  her  formal  education  had  been 
completed,  she  became  his  research  assistant  and  together  they 
worked  upon  the  scholarly  volumes  "The  Tudor  World".  After 
her  father's  death  Anne  decides  to  go  to  the  Carey  family  home 
in  Devon,  England.  In  The  Lute  and  the  Glove  we  have  the  story 
of  her  strange  experiences  there.  She  finds  Carey  Reach  older 
and  shabbier  than  she  had  expected,  but  it  charms  her — partic- 
ularly the  bare,  cold  Octagon  Room  with  its  hidden  precipitous 
stairway.  The  garden  is  overgrown  and  in  a  small,  gloomy  wood 
is  a  sunken  grave.  Its  stone  bears  the  initials  A.C.  with  the  dates 
7  May,  1526 — 14  January,  1554,  and  the  inscription  "Hie  jacet 
peccatrix  inabsoluta"  (She  lies  here  iniquitous  and  unabsolved) . 
Anne  decides  she  must  solve  this  mystery.  Her  overwhelming 
desire  to  know  leads  her  to  visit  the  Octagon  Room  often  and 
finally,  before  her  eyes,  Althea  Carey  and  her  lover,  Edward 
Courtenay,  become  very  real  to  her.  In  her  obsession,  they 
become  far  more  real  than  the  kindly  English  friends  of  the  20th 
century.  The  terror,  the  uncertainty,  the  suspense  make  Anne's 
life  pure  torment  and  a  solution  is  absolutely  necessary  for  her 
own  sanity.  This  does  come  about.  "There  is  so  much  that  no 
one  knows.  So  much  for  which  no  answers  can  be  found.  I  have 
to  accept  that.  It  could  all  have  been  an  illusion,  an  hallucination, 
a  refraction,  or,  the  inevitable  result  of  a  sheltered  and  overly 
imaginative  childhood.  But  I  know  better." 

It  is  a  perfect  June  morning  on  Long  Island  and  Martha 
Radcliffe  is  counting  her  blessings — after  years  of  marriage  she 
and  George  are  still  very  much  in  love  with  each  other,  her 
daughter  Annette  is  about  to  be  married  to  the  right  young  man, 
her  son  David  is  successful  in  his  military  career,  and  the  house 
and  garden  are  just  as  she  has  dreamed  them  to  be.  The  morning 
paper  carries  the  story  of  the  First  Train  to  Babylon — the  mail 
train — which  ten  years  ago  lost  a  bag  of  mail,  now  recovered 
under  strange  circumstances.  Martha  receives  a  letter  for  her 
husband  marked  "Delivery  Delayed"  and  in  it  is  an  accusation 
beyond  comprehension.  Yet — there  was  a  time  early  in  their 
married  life  with  its  anxieties  and  financial  difficulties  when 
George  had  not  been  himself.  Was  this  accusation  related  to  that 
grim  time?  Was  it  true?  It  must  be  a  lie.  So  her  thoughts  move 
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in  circles.  She  tells  George,  and  his  reaction  "Could  you  have 
lived  with  me  all  these  years  and  still  believe  that?"  leaves  her 
in  doubt.  What  is  she  to  do?  In  a  fast  moving  story,  tense  with 
unexpected  developments,  Martha's  own  inner  conflict  with  her 
need  for  truth  and  the  integrity  of  their  married  life  drives  her 
to  find  a  solution — a  surprise  indeed! 

1.  The  Lute  and  the  Glove,  by  Katherine  W.  Eyre 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Read  the  description  of  the  Octagon  Room  as  Anne  had  furnished 
it  as  a  game  to  put  herself  to  sleep  and  follow  this  with  her  first  vision 
of  the  room. 

Does  the  re-creation  of  the  Tudor  episode  seem  real  to  you?  Does 
the  tragic  love  of  Althea  for  Edward  Courtenay  and  its  projection  in 
these  scattered  scenes  come  alive  for  you  as  it  did  for  Anne? 

Contrast  some  of  the  details  of  Tudor  life  with  those  of  today. 

Can  you  recall  any  other  novels  of  haunts,  ghosts  or  a  mysterious 
aura  about  a  house? 

Additional  Reading: 

Bless  This  House,  by  Nora  Lofts 
The  Other  Place,  by  J.  B.  Priestley 
Take  Three  Tenses,  by  Rumer  Godden 

2.  First  Train  to  Babylon,  by  Max  Ehrlich 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Does  Martha's  reaction  to  the  problem  seem  a  normal  one  to  you? 
Would  you  have  handled  it  differently? 

Describe  enough  of  the  family  relationships  to  emphasize  the  happi- 
ness and  terror  without  revealing  the  solution. 

Additional  Reading: 

Fatal  Picnic,  by  Bernice  Carey 

Guest  in  the  House,  by  Philip  MacDonald 


Program  III 
THE  MARTYRS 

Thomas  a  Becket  is  one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  in  Eng- 
lish history.  In  My  Life  for  My  Sheep,  Alfred  Duggan  has  written 
a  fictionalized  biography  which  gives  not  only  a  detailed  portrait 
of  Thomas  but  also  a  vivid  picture  of  a  turbulent  period.  Henry 
II  becomes  King  of  England  and  his  great  need  is  for  a  strong 
personality  to  serve  him  as  Chancellor.  He  finds  it  in  Thomas 
who  also  becomes  his  good  friend.  With  his  added  appointment 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  becomes  a  staunch 
upholder  of  the  Church — even  against  the  State — and  Henry  II 
becomes  his  bitter  enemy.  The  feud  between  these  two  powerful 
individuals  rocks  England,  France  and  Italy,  and  Kings  and  Popes 
try  to  reconcile  them.  Exile,  disgrace  and  poverty  follow  Thomas. 
Eventually  he  returns  to  Canterbury  and  is  murdered  in  the 
Cathedral  by  several  hot-headed  supporters  of  the  King.  A  great 
contemporary  English  poet,  T.  S.  Eliot,  has  written  a  play  Murder 
in  the  Cathedral  about  Thomas  a  Becket.  This  is  an  absorbing 
poetic  drama  which  portrays  the  struggle  between  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  and  gives  the  verdict  of  history  for  this  crime. 
Read  together,  these  two  books  give  us  an  insight  into  the  ever- 
present  problem  of  Church  and  State. 

"To  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  its  150th  Anni- 
versary successors  of  William  Tyndale  in  giving  to  all  people  the 
scriptures  in  their  mother-tongue."  So  reads  the  dedication  of 
The  Burnished  Sword,  by  J.  H.  MacLehose.  It  is  not  a  great  book 
but  it  does  give  us  the  story  which  most  of  us  have  long  for- 
gotten— the  long  struggle  to  give  the  Greatest  Book  to  the  English 
people  in  their  own  language.  Most  of  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  written  in  secret  in  Europe  during  William 
Tyndale's  exile,  and  the  small  books  were  smuggled  into  England 
by  a  group  of  brave  men.  Richard  Carver  is  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  "crusade  that  men  entered  with  open  eyes  and  dedicated 
hearts,  well  knowing  that  at  the  end  it  might  lead  to  the  martyr's 
fire" — this  in  1526.  Anne  Medway  has  known  Richard  all  her 
short  life  and  loves  him  well.  Inadvertently,  through  the  visit 
of  an  itinerant  pedlar,  she  learns  of  this  precious  book  and  such 
knowledge  proves  to  be  most  dangerous,  involving  her  in  many 
adventures  with  Richard  Carver  as  her  rescuer.  The  horrors  of 
religious  persecution  with  its  tortures  and  burnings  are  con- 
trasted with  the  courage  and  devotion  of  those  who  had  read 
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and  carried  out  the  command  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

1.  My  Life  for  My  Sheep,  by  Alfred  Duggan 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Read  the  description  of  one  of  Henry's  typical  rages  to  gain  his  ends 
and  contrast  this  with  Thomas'  stern  self-control. 

Tell  of  the  first  meeting  of  Henry  and  Thomas,  and  other  meetings 
to  show  the  depth  of  their  friendship,  and  finally  the  bitter  parting. 

Read  descriptions  of  Thomas  in  his  early  life  showing  his  poverty 
and  then  the  account  of  his  life  as  Chancellor  with  all  its  luxury,  and 
that  as  Archbishop. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  hair  shirt? 

Additional  Reading: 

History  Today,  November  1955.  Article  about  Henry  II  by  J.  O. 
Prestwich. 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Four  Kings,  by  Amy  Kelly:  chapters 
9-13. 

Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  by  T.  S.  Eliot. 

2.  The  Burnished  Sword,  by  J.  H.  MacLehose 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Brief  mention  is  made  of  the  Lollards.  Find  out  their  contribution 
to  this  cause  and  its  importance. 

Esme  Wingfield-Stratford  in  his  The  History  of  British  Civilization 
states  "The  first  serious  challenge  to  the  Church's  authority  took  the 
form  of  an  English  New  Testament,  translated  abroad  by  William 
Tyndale,  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  to  be  captured  thus  early  by  the 
doctrine  of  Luther,  with  whom  he  associated  and  on  whose  German 
translation  he  largely  founded  his  own  English  one  .  .  .  But  its  dissemina- 
tion was,  not  wholly  without  reason,  regarded  as  a  deadly  menace  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  England  .  .  .  His  master  passion,  like 
that  of  every  genuine  Christian  revivalist,  was  to  get  back  to  Christ. 
And  the  best  way  of  doing  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  to  allow  Christ 
and  the  apostles  to  speak  for  themselves,  without  any  priestly  inter- 
mediary." Quote  from  The  Burnished  Sword  passages  which  demon- 
strate these  very  results. 

From  any  English  history  read  the  account  of  Henry  VIII's  attitude 
toward  this  religious  movement  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  passed 
a  decree  that  every  parish  church  should  have  Bibles  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, as  described  at  the  end  of  this  novel. 

Additional  Reading: 

The  Bible  in  Modern  Undress,  by  Dwight  MacDonald.  New  Yorker, 

November  14,  1953. 

The  Scrolls  from  the  Dead  Sea,  by  Edmund  Wilson 

The  Bible.  Locate  as  many  different  translations  as  possible. 


Program  IV 


TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

Ann  Bridge  is  familiar  to  you  as  the  author  of  many  inter- 
esting novels  which  have  portrayed  the  varied  backgrounds 
known  to  her  as  the  wife  of  a  diplomat.  In  A  Family  of  Two 
Worlds:  A  Portrait  of  My  Mother  we  have  a  rambling,  fascinat- 
ing account  of  a  relationship  .  .  .  "between  a  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, if  their  relationship  is  a  normal  one,  there  gradually  arises 
on  the  daughter's  side  a  certain  curiosity  about  what  her  mother's 
life  was  like,  and  what  it  meant  to  her  as  she  lived  it  ...  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  her  mother  as  a  person,  in  the  round."  This 
she  has  achieved.  Mary  Louise  Day  Sanders  was  born  in  the 
United  States  in  1852  and  died  in  England  in  1923.  These  were 
her  two  worlds:  the  United  States  in  the  South  and  in  New 
England;  after  her  marriage,  England  in  the  country  and  in 
London.  Her  daughter's  earliest  recollections  are  stories  and 
songs  about  plantation  life,  the  visits  to  New  England  where 
her  mother  had  lived  during  the  Civil  War,  and  life  in  New 
Orleans  after  the  war.  We  see  all  this  in  great  detail,  meet  the 
numerous  relations — great  characters  in  their  own  right.  For 
Mrs.  Sanders  life  had  so  many  facets  that  in  spite  of  difficulties 
she  enjoyed  it  and  this  wonderful  quality  she  inculcated  in  her 
children.  This  book  is  full  of  people,  enjoyment  in  gardens, 
birds,  horses,  mountain-climbing — truly  joie  de  vivre  with  its 
sunshine  and  shadow.  Now  we  can  eagerly  await  the  auto- 
biography of  Ann  Bridge  herself. 

This  novel,  Band  of  Angels,  by  Robert  Penn  Warren,  in  the 
hands  of  a  less  skillful  writer  would  be  pure  melodrama. 
Amantha  Starr's  early  childhood  is  spent  on  a  Kentucky  planta- 
tion— a  happy  childhood,  enveloped  with  her  father's  love  and 
the  devoted  care  of  Aunt  Sukie,  but  a  solitary  life.  She  is  sent 
to  Oberlin  to  school  as  preparation  for  that  college.  Her  father 
dies  suddenly  and  at  his  grave  she  learns,  with  a  horrible  shock, 
that  her  mother  had  been  a  Negress,  and  Amantha  is  taken  in 
charge  by  a  slave-dealer.  Here  follows  a  most  remarkable, 
detailed  picture  of  life  in  New  Orleans  before,  during  and  after 
the  Civil  War.  After  extraordinary  experiences  Amantha  marries 
the  most  likeable  character  in  the  novel,  Tobias  Sears,  a  Yan- 
kee officer  from  a  well-known  Boston  family.  In  his  review 
Arthur  Mizener  speaks  of  the  underlying  philosophy  of  "a  tor- 
tured debate  on  the  psychology  of  the  lost,  driven  and  divided 
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nature."  Band  of  Angels  is  an  historical  novel  of  the  South,  but 
the  questions  which  it  raises  are  still  pertinent  today. 

1.  A  Family  of  Two  Worlds,  by  Ann  Bridge 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

The  extensive  family  relationships  tell  of  some  amazing  personali- 
ties. Which  have  you  found  the  most  delightful?  Aunt  Sallie  T.?  "The 
grandmother  with  the  gun"? 

Contrast  the  life  of  Marie's  childhood  with  that  of  Ann.  Is  each 
typical  for  the  period  and  the  country? 

Bring  together  stories  about  James  Sanders.  Is  he  as  "real"  to 
you  as  his  wife  is? 

Read  aloud  from  the  description  of  post-Civil  War  New  Orleans — 
one  of  the  most  charming  sections  of  the  book — and  then  the  account 
of  Ann  Bridge's  own  reaction  to  this  city  during  World  War  II. 

Recount  the  extraordinary  experience  of  Cousin  Therese  during 
the  Russian  Revolution. 

Additional  Reading: 

Dark  Moment,  by  Ann  Bridge 

A  Place  to  Stand,  by  Ann  Bridge 

2.  Band  of  Angels,  by  Robert  Penn  Warren 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Amantha  Starr's  first  exclamation  is  "Oh,  who  am  I?"  Does  she 
ever  satisfactorily  answer  this?  Quote  from  passages  which  mark  the 
growth  of  her  understanding. 

Tell  about  Hamish  Bond — his  own  story  and  what  is  meant  by 
his  "disease  of  kindness". 

Seth  Parton  is  worth  studying — his  high-minded,  though  bigoted 
religion — his  almost  unbelievable  change  of  attitude  and  his  friendship 
with  Tobias. 

Does  Tobias  Sears,  the  Bostonian,  bringing  Emerson's  Essays 
to  Amantha,  joining  the  Freedman's  Bureau  to  accomplish  his  ideals 
and  writing  his  books  ever  come  to  terms  with  himself? 

Finally  show  the  application  to  each  one  of  these  people  of  the 
quotation  from  Arthur  Mizener. 

Additional  Reading: 

Andersonville,  by  Mackinlay  Kantor 
I  Passed  for  White,  by  Reba  Lee 
Smiling  Rebel,  by  Harnett  T.  Kane 


Program  V 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  SHORT  STORY 

The  books  of  Frances  Gray  Patton  probably  need  no  intro- 
duction to  you.  Her  first  collection  of  short  stories  The  Finer 
Things  of  Life  was  followed  by  Good-Morning,  Miss  Dove  which 
received  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Award  for  fiction  by  a  North 
Carolina  writer  in  the  fall  of  1955.  Again  she  has  gathered  into 
a  collection  A  Piece  of  Luck  some  more  of  her  short  stories 
dealing  with  the  situations  and  people  which  she  thoroughly 
understands.  Orville  Prescott,  a  reviewer  for  the  New  York 
Times,  says  this:  "In  novels  and  short  stories  the  commonplace 
is  often  illuminated  with  significance;  a  trivial  episode  or  a 
snatch  of  uninspired  conversation  suddenly  acquires  meaning. 
The  old  man  sitting  on  the  park  bench  or  the  little  boy  bouncing 
a  ball  are  revealed  as  interesting  human  beings  and  their  stories 
are  linked  with  the  stories  of  us  all.  But  most  of  us,  lacking  the 
writers'  imagination  and  insight,  see  only  an  old  man  and  do 
not  think  twice  about  him,  only  a  little  boy  who  must  be  closely 
watched  lest  he  chase  his  ball  in  front  of  our  automobile.  We 
haven't  the  time  or  the  inclination  or  the  ability  to  make  the 
commonplace  interesting."  Stories  of  children  like  "The  Second- 
Grade  Mind"  and  "A  Piece  of  Bread"  with  their  needs  and 
fears,  adolescence  in  "A  Spring  Motive"  with  its  comic  but  deadly 
serious  relationships,  and  the  nostalgic  reminiscences  of  one's 
youth  in  "Mothers  and  Daughters"  and  "Loving  Hands  at  Home", 
all  create  humorous,  delightful,  ironic  tales  for  enjoyment. 

Love,  Death  and  the  Ladies3  Drill  Team  is  Jessamyn  West's 
second  collection  of  short  stories.  The  setting  for  these  is  Cali- 
fornia in  contrast  to  the  South  of  Mrs.  Patton.  The  unhappy  love 
affair  in  "A  Time  for  Learning"  is  poignant,  yet  the  lad  becomes 
conscious  of  his  gift  as  an  artist.  The  punishment  of  the  vicious 
mother  in  "A  Little  Collar  for  a  Monkey"  is  satisfying  and 
amusing  because  "Mrs.  Prosper,  who  lived  on  irony,  had  her 
cupful  then,  pressed  down  and  running  over."  The  sale  of  his 
prize  steer  Curly  taught  John  Thomas  how  to  "Learn  to  Say 
Good-by".  The  strangest  tale  concerns  a  recluse  who  believes 
himself  to  be  Tom  Wolfe!  One  reviewer  says:  "Miss  West  is  a 
master  of  the  short  story;  her  writings  seem  never  to  be  redund- 
ant or  too  short  or  too  long,  and  her  characters,  however  briefly 
they  may  be  delineated,  are  living  and  unique  human  beings." 
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Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Select  stories  from  each  of  these  collections  which  illustrate  the 
points  made  by  each  of  the  reviewers. 

There  is  a  subtle  harmony  between  the  work  of  Mrs.  Patton  and 
Miss  West,  yet  the  results  are  very  different.  Can  you  find  the  clue  in 
their  individual  lives  and  previous  books? 

Many  of  these  stories  appeared  in  The  New  Yorker  which  is  known 
to  demand  a  particular  type  of  story  and  style.  Can  you  decide  what 
and  why? 

Additional  Reading: 

The  Black  Prince,  by  Shirley  A.  Grau 

Bride  of  the  Innisfallen,  by  Eudora  Welty 

The  Empress's  Ring,  by  Nancy  Hale 

A  Good  Man  is  Hard  to  Find,  by  Flannery  O'Connor 


Program  VI 


MAN  AND  HIS  WORLD 

On  the  jacket  of  this  book,  Man's  Emerging  Mind,  is  a  sketch 
of  an  ape,  a  man  and  an  angel  and  this  illustrates  Mr.  BerriU's 
stimulating  reflections  on  the  past,  present  and  future  of  man- 
kind. He  is  a  biologist  and  he  is  concerned  with  the  answers  to 
the  questions  "What  am  I  as  human  being  and  what  kind  of 
individual  am  I?  What  concerns  me  and  what  does  not,  and 
why?"  Since  these  very  questions  arise  in  each  of  our  minds,  we 
can  profitably  follow  his  line  of  thought  whether  we  agree  or 
disagree  with  his  conclusions.  Each  chapter  is  a  beautifully 
written  essay  on  an  idea  which  is  a  rung  in  the  ladder  of  man's 
evolution.  For  example,  one  of  the  higher  rungs  of  the  ladder 
presents  in  the  subject  of  "Growing  Up"  a  problem  which  has  a 
direct  impact  on  each  of  our  lives — the  need  of  limitation.  "There 
is  a  limit  to  all  things — which  may  be  trite  but  is  nonetheless 
true.  There  is  a  limit  to  bigness,  a  limit  to  speed,  a  limit  to  num- 
bers and  a  limit  to  complexity — not  theoretically,  which  is  in 
the  realm  of  the  imagination,  but  practically  in  the  sense  that 
beyond  a  certain  limit  the  penalty  for  further  advance  is  greater 
than  the  advantage.  And  it  is  this  general  condition  we  are 
rapidly  approaching."  However,  Mr.  Berrill  does  believe  that 
man  has  the  capacity  for  further  development:  "We  look  down 
over  the  heights  our  somewhat  remote  ancestors  have  climbed 
and  begin  to  realize  there  are  also  heights  above  us  which  can 
give  us  a  far  wider  and  deeper  view  of  the  universe  than  that 
we  can  see  from  here.  The  analogy  is  not  too  far-fetched.  The 
essence  of  man  is  his  quality,  not  his  quantity,  and  this  is  no 
place  to  stop,  halfway  between  ape  and  angel  .  .  .  The  rules 
are  simple  but  hard  to  follow:  to  determine  what  your  values 
are  and  to  live  by  them."  A  personal  challenge  to  every  thought- 
ful individual! 

The  Sea  Around  Us  brought  so  much  pleasure  to  so  many 
people  that  Rachel  Carson  has  a  ready  audience  for  her  new 
book,  The  Edge  of  the  Sea.  This  has  much  of  the  distinctive 
literary  quality  of  the  previous  book,  but  it  is  more  technical 
in  its  general  approach  to  the  multitudinous  life  of  the  seacoast. 
However,  for  anyone  who  loves  life  on  the  beach  and  has  spent 
hours  idly  watching  the  more  obvious  plants  and  animals  and 
casually  wondering  about  them,  this  will  serve  as  a  stimulating 
handbook.  The  very  beautiful  drawings  by  Bob  Hines  are  invalu- 
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able.  The  Atlantic  seacoast  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
sections:  "The  Rocky  Shore"  for  the  north,  here  applicable  to 
Maine,  "The  Rim  of  Sand"  for  the  long  middle  stretch  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Florida  where  "The  Coral  Coast"  begins.  Each  has  its 
own  way  of  life.  "The  shore  is  an  ancient  world,  for  as  long  as 
there  has  been  an  earth  and  sea  there  has  been  this  place  of 
the  meeting  of  land  and  water.  Yet  it  is  a  world  that  keeps 
alive  the  sense  of  continuing  creation  and  of  the  relentless  drive 
of  life.  Each  time  that  I  enter  it,  I  gain  some  new  awareness  of 
its  beauty  and  its  deeper  meanings,  sensing  that  intricate  fabric 
of  life  by  which  one  creature  is  linked  with  another,  and  each 
with  its  surroundings."  It  is  this  awareness  which  Rachel  Carson 
has  the  skill  to  bring  to  us  as  a  mind-stretching  experience  of 
incalculable  value. 

1.  Man's  Emerging  Mind,  by  N.  J.  Berrill 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Read  aloud  the  first  paragraph  of  chapter  one  as  an  introduction 
to  the  book. 

Select  one  of  the  ideas  which  appeals  to  you — the  importance  of 
trees,  climate,  primitive  art,  quality  versus  quantity — there  are  many 
to  choose  from. 

Describe  the  Hopi  culture  and  its  lesson  for  us. 

Additional  Reading: 

Challenge  for  Man's  Future,  by  Harrison  Brown 
Mirror  for  Man,  by  Clyde  Kluckholn 

2.  The  Edge  of  the  Sea,  by  Rachel  Carson 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Read  some  of  the  first  chapter,  'The  Marginal  World",  to  give  the 
flavor  of  the  book. 

Select  some  examples  of  shore  life  with  which  you  are  familiar 
and  with  the  illustrations  discuss  them.  Perhaps  the  section  relating 
to  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C.  may  be  particularly  appropriate. 

Additional  Reading: 

Gift  from  the  Sea,  by  Anne  Lindbergh 

The  Living  Tide,  by  N.  J.  Berrill 

Wonderful  World  of  the  Seashore,  by  Albro  T.  Gaul 


Program  VII 
TALES  OF  LOVE 

Kumari,  by  William  Buchan,  is  an  exquisite  tale  of  love — 
requited  and  unrequited — with  the  varied  background  of  India's 
city  and  planter  life.  Armin  Wensley,  an  Englishman  trained 
for  a  special  branch  of  the  Foreign  Service,  has  traveled  widely 
in  this  country  and  he  has  a  deeply  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  many-faceted,  complicated  pattern  of  Indian  life.  His 
love  for  Laura  Johnston  and  later  on  for  the  Indian  girl  Kumari 
is  the  thread  which  holds  the  episodic  plot  together.  There  is 
great  beauty  and  almost  unbearable  suspense  as  the  tale  unfolds 
to  its  tragic  end.  There  is  also  the  theme  of  great  friendship 
between  Armin  and  Micky  Goodwin,  and  Alec  MacKenzie,  and 
Henry  Greenwood.  All  are  flesh  and  blood  people  as  well  as 
representative  of  those  who  held  India  for  England. 

The  Valley  of  the  Vines  is  the  story  of  the  vineyards  of  Dieu 
Donne  and  this  beautiful  valley  of  Constantia  lies  in  the  Cape 
Peninsula  of  South  Africa.  The  homestead  had  been  founded 
generations  before  by  the  French  family  of  de  Valois,  and  is  now 
ruled  by  the  matriarch  Grannie  Con,  a  wonderful  old  lady.  She 
is  determined  to  keep  this  inheritance  intact  in  the  face  of  the 
great  demand  for  land  for  suburban  development.  Her  only  son 
had  been  killed  in  World  War  II,  leaving  a  daughter  who  is  not 
concerned  with  carrying  on  tradition.  Roxane,  the  other  member 
of  the  immediate  family,  loves  the  valley  with  its  gorgeous 
beauty,  her  home,  and  all  that  these  mean  to  the  growth  of 
this  part  of  Africa.  Basically  this  is  a  romantic  novel  woven 
around  Roxane  but  there  are  glimpses  of  the  many  problems 
facing  Africa  today — its  rapid  development,  the  clash  of  race. 
But  above  all  is  the  close  knit  life  in  Constantia  Valley  with  its 
loyalties,  its  difficulties,  its  fine  relationships — all  of  which  give 
hope  for  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  country's  problems. 

1.    Kumari,  by  William  Buchan 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Select  passages  to  read  aloud — choosing  those  which  have  impressed 
you  with  their  pure,  descriptive  beauty,  and  those  which  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  the  tremendous  social  problems  inherent  in  India's  social 
organization. 

Watch  for  the  analyses  of  the  various  types  of  Englishmen  who 
were  valuable  or  destructive  in  the  development  of  India — particularly 
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the  first  Henry  Greenwood  and  his  great-grandson  the  present  Henry- 
Greenwood. 

Has  this  book,  with  its  basic  emphasis  on  beauty  and  romance, 
made  contemporary  India  more  understandable?  Quote  from  the  book 
clues  which  have  helped  you. 

Additional  Reading: 

Amrita,  by  R.  P.  Jhabvala 

Nectar  in  a  Sieve,  by  Kamala  Markandaya 

This  Is  India,  by  Santha  Rama  Rau 

2.    Valley  of  the  Vines,  by  Joy  Packer 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Read  some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  natural  beauty  of  this  region 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  Kumari — particularly  the  waterfall 
and  its  significance. 

Describe  Grannie  Con  and  tell  of  her  fears  and  dreams. 

Tell  of  Roxane's  search  of  information  about  her  mother. 

Contrast  Thinus  Vos,  Hal  Fairmead  and  General  Williams. 

Interpret  the  differences  in  cultural  heritage  in  Africa  as  represented 
by  the  Boer  family  Vos  and  the  French  family  de  Valois. 

Do  you  like  the  symbolism  of  "The  Chinese  Game"  and  does  it 
seem  true  to  you? 

Additional  Reading: 

The  Matriarch,  by  G.  B.  Stern 

Journey  to  the  Interior,  by  Laurens  Van  der  Post 


Program  VIII 
FACES  OF  LONDON 

Mortimer  Square  is  backed  by  Catford  Street  where  the 
sparrows — the  children — of  An  Episode  of  Sparrows,  by  Rumer 
Godden,  live.  Here  are  the  homes  of  the  respectable  poor  and 
"from  most  of  the  houses  an  incense  went  up,  an  incense  of  faith 
and  courage,  and  part  of  the  courage  was  in  the  day-long  battle 
for  cleanliness."  Lovejoy  Mason  is  one  of  the  many  sparrows, 
and  her  great  desire  is  to  have  something  for  her  very  own.  The 
package  of  flower  seeds  which  she  picks  up  in  the  street  baffles 
her  because  the  names  and  directions  for  planting  mean  nothing 
to  her.  When  she  realizes  what  a  garden  is  she  is  determined  to 
have  one.  But  where  does  one  find  a  private  spot  "with  good 
earth"  in  the  bombed  craters  of  Catford  Street?  The  achieve- 
ment of  this  dream  is  beset  with  difficulties,  from  the  street 
gangs,  from  the  misguided  philanthropy  of  the  Square,  but  it 
brings  changes  into  many  lives.  Gilbert  Highet,  the  critic,  calls 
this  "a  fantasy  containing  hard  realistic  truths;  it  is  like  life  at 
its  most  difficult — a  series  of  paradoxes  which  are  resolved  by 
kindness  and  by  greatness  of  heart." 

Here  in  The  Flower  Girls,  by  Clemence  Dane,  is  a  long 
leisurely  family  novel  in  the  true  English  tradition.  The  Florist- 
ers,  reminding  us  of  the  Barrymores,  are  the  great  theatrical 
family  of  London,  with  their  own  theatre,  "The  Flower",  in 
Covent  Garden.  The  "Girls"  are  beautiful  and  superb  actresses, 
now  partly  legend.  The  men  are  the  most  fascinating  and  enter- 
taining characters — each  a  striking  personality.  Into  this  group 
comes  Jacey  Florister,  from  Hollywood,  where  as  a  child  he  had 
been  a  movie  star,  eager  to  meet  his  English  relatives.  Since  he 
knows  little  about  them,  due  to  his  mother's  hatreds,  there  are 
many  surprises.  In  addition  to  discovering  them  he  also  finds 
the  England  which  he  is  prepared  to  love — Covent  Garden,  the 
great  market  center  of  London,  London  itself,  the  countryside 
with  all  its  variety,  and  its  traditions  typified  by  Hadrian's  Wall. 
Naturally  with  so  many  individuals,  each  glorying  in  his  (or  her) 
own  individuality,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  personal  relation- 
ship involving  tension,  loyalty  and  love.  Jacey  is  drawn  into 
this,  fascinated  and  baffled  by  the  background  so  different  from 
his  own.  The  quality  of  "sheer  enchantment"  of  the  theatre  itself 
fills  this  novel  with  gaiety,  humor  and  tragedy. 
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1.   An  Episode  of  Sparrows,  by  Rumer  Godden 

Suggestions  For  Discussion: 

Describe  Catford  Street  in  detail. 

Which  of  its  many  characters  appeal  to  you  most?  The  Malones? 
The  Combies?  Father  Lambert? 

Contrast  the  sisters  Angela  and  Olivia  Chesney. 

One  reviewer  says:  "It  is  a  novel  which  rests  lightly  on  the  yearn- 
ings of  childhood  and  the  dreams  of  the  unworldly."  Comment. 

Additional  Reading: 

The  World  My  Wilderness,  by  Rose  Macaulay 

2.    The  Flower  Girls,  by  Clemence  Dane 

Suggestions  For  Discussion: 

Describe  Jacey  Florister  as  he  arrives  in  England  and  the  changes 
in  his  attitudes  brought  about  by  this  visit. 

Which  Florister  do  you  like  best?  Read  bits  to  prove  your  point. 

Do  you  find  the  contrasts  of  life  in  Hollywood  and  London  fair 
from  an  American  point  of  view? 

Additional  Reading: 

Broome  Stages,  by  Clemence  Dane 
The  Forsyte  Saga,  by  John  Galsworthy 


Program  IX 


INCREDIBLE  BUT  TRUE 

Sunday  night,  April  14,  1912,  is  "A  Night  to  Remember".  On 
this  night  the  world's  most  beautiful,  most  luxurious,  unsinkable 
ship,  the  Titanic,  struck  an  iceberg  and  in  a  matter  of  hours 
went  to  the  bottom.  Walter  Lord  has  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  this  tragedy — studying  official  reports,  newspaper 
accounts,  and  interviewing  survivors  and  relatives  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  from  these  has  written  an  absorbing  book.  This  night 
is  extremely  cold;  the  stars  are  brilliant,  the  sea  calm  as  the 
proverbial  mill-pond;  and  as  the  ship  strikes  the  berg,  the  pas- 
sengers speak  of  a  sound  like  "rolling  over  a  thousand  marbles 
.  .  .  a  ripping  sound  like  tearing  a  long  strip  of  calico  ...  a  jolt 
like  the  San  Francisco  earthquake."  But  all  go  on  calmly  for 
they  are  passengers  in  the  unsinkable  ship.  Below  decks  water- 
tight compartments  have  been  ripped  open,  water  is  pouring  in 
and  the  crew  realizes  the  danger.  In  an  extraordinarily  leisurely 
fashion  the  damage  is  estimated  and  rescue  plans  made.  Finally 
life-boats  are  lowered  successfully  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them.  The  tales  of  parted  couples — women  and  children  first — 
the  unconcern  with  second-  and  third-class  passengers — are  hair- 
raising.  Acts  of  heroism  are  unbelievable.  Radio  communication 
is  in  its  infancy;  distress  flares  are  not  recognized  by  the  nearest 
ship.  People  in  the  boats  watched  the  great  Titanic  turn  on  end: 
"a  steady  roar  thundered  across  the  water  as  everything  movable 
broke  loose":  slowly  she  sank.  The  Carpathia  had  picked  up 
the  signal  of  distress  and  was  rushing  to  the  rescue.  All  in  the 
boats  are  saved  and  taken  on  to  New  York.  Seldom  have  con- 
tinued suspense  and  dramatic  heroism  been  so  vividly  portrayed. 

Thirty-one  years  have  passed  and  it  is  the  winter  of  1943 
as  the  setting  for  the  incredible  tale  of  We  Die  Alone.  Jan 
Baalsrud  is  the  only  survivor  from  a  group  of  twelve  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Norway  for  a  dangerous  mission.  Since  he,  alone, 
cannot  accomplish  the  task,  he  attempts  to  cross  Norway  to  seek 
refuge  in  Sweden.  Lost  in  the  mountains,  blinded  by  snow,  his 
feet  frozen,  he  blunders  into  a  log  cabin.  Fortunately  this  is  the 
home  of  one  of  the  Resistance  Workers  and  Jan  is  cared  for  and 
his  escape  to  Sweden  organized.  The  extraordinary  devotion  and 
heroism  of  the  Workers  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  German  gar- 
risons is  heartwarming.  Jan's  own  courage  and  humor  as  he 
lives  for  weeks  in  a  snow  cave  are  beyond  belief.  When  the  last 
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lap  of  the  escape  fails  to  materialize,  he  prepares  to  die,  and 
only  an  unexpected  turn  of  events  saves  him.  David  Howarth 
has  retraced  the  steps  of  this  adventure,  met  the  people  involved 
and  gives  us  one  story  which  can  probably  be  matched  by  many 
which  will  never  be  told. 

1.    A  Night  to  Remember,  by  Walter  Lord 

Suggestions  For  Discussion: 

Give  some  of  the  facts  about  the  Titanic. 

Tell  about  some  of  the  first-class  passengers  as  public  figures. 
Comment  on  these  statements: 

"The  Titanic  was  also  the  last  stand  of  wealth  and  society  in  the 
center  of  public  affection." 

"The  Titanic  also  marked  the  end  of  a  general  feeling  of  confidence. 
Never  again  would  they  be  quite  so  sure  of  themselves." 

Emphasize  the  great  advances  in  communication  and  safety  measures 
which  now  exist. 

Additional  Reading: 

Doicn  to  Eternity,  by  Richard  O'Connor 

Sea  Fights  and  Shipwrecks;  true  tales  of  the  seven  seas,  by  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin 

2.    We  Die  Alone,  by  David  Howarth 

Suggestions  For  Discussion: 

Through  quotations  bring  out  the  qualities  of  aloneness,  its  neces- 
sity, and  tight-knit  loyalty  to  an  idea  and  to  an  organization. 

Describe  the  grimness,  the  horror,  and  the  saving  grace  of  com- 
passion in  Jan's  life  in  the  snow  caves. 

Tell  about  the  Laplanders — their  way  of  life  and  their  curious,  to 
western  minds,  philosophy. 

Additional  Reading: 

The  Angry  Hills,  by  Leon  M.  Uris 
Hidden  River,  by  Storm  Jameson 


Program  X 


OUT  OF  THE  PAST 

The  consuming  interest  of  Mary  Chubb's  life  is  sculpture, 
yet  she  has  to  have  some  sort  of  a  job  to  continue  with  her  night 
classes  in  sculpture  and  modeling.  The  assistant  secretaryship  of 
an  archaeological  society  promises  well,  but  proves  to  be  very 
dull.  One  cold  rainy  day  as  she  is  searching  for  certain  photo- 
graphs her  fingers  touch  something  hard,  wrapped  in  a  dusty 
cloth.  Wiping  it  carefully,  she  uncovers  a  "glazed  tile.  The  back- 
ground was  an  incredible,  adorable  hedesparrow  blue  .  .  . 
against  this  grew  three  lotus  flowers  .  .  .  When  I  turned  it  over, 
a  trickle  of  fine  yellow  sand  slipped  through  my  fingers  out  of 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  rough  surface  beneath.  Egyptian 
sand  .  .  .  Suddenly  I  was  invaded  by  a  great  longing;  I  wanted 
to  know  all  I  could  about  the  place  where  the  tile  had  come  from 
— what  kind  of  man  had  made  it  .  .  .  Tell  el  Amarna;  up  till  this 
moment  a  name  meaning  for  me  no  more  than  that  of  a  heap  of 
ruins  somewhere  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  where  once 
Tutankhamen  had  lived,  and  Nefertiti  .  .  .  and  her  strange  hus- 
band the  Pharaoh  Amenhotep  IV,  whose  other  curious  name  was 
Akhenaten."  From  this  chance  encounter  comes  this  book — 
Nefertiti  Lived  Here — the  sparkling  tale  of  one  expedition  to  the 
Tell  el  Amarna  site  by  a  small  group  of  young,  trained,  though 
inexperienced,  archaeologists.  Because  of  its  size  each  one  has 
many  jobs  to  do  and  good  team  work  is  essential,  among  them- 
selves, among  the  hundreds  of  natives  doing  the  heavy  work,  and 
all  working  together  to  produce  material  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  past.  Much  of  the  work  is  monotonous  but  two 
unusual  finds — a  lintel  in  excellent  condition  and  a  lovely 
sculptured  head  of  one  of  Nefertiti's  daughters — make  this  a 
successful  expedition.  Each  member  of  the  team  is  an  interest- 
ing personality,  individual,  yet  able  to  work  well  with  others. 
Through  their  expert  knowledge  the  past  is  brought  vividly  into 
the  present  and  the  glory  of  this  period  of  Egyptian  history 
comes  alive. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  new  novel  dealing  with  the 
eighteenth  Dynasty — The  Golden  Balance,  by  Arthur  D.  Hall — 
to  bring  us  the  actual  life  of  this  period.  This  Dynasty  existed 
between  1580-1350  B.C.  The  Golden  Balance  is  concerned  with 
the  reigns  of  Thutmose  I,  II,  III  (1540-1447  B.C.)  while  Nefer- 
titi Lived  Here  with  that  of  Amenhotep  IV  (1375-1358  B.C.). 
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Although  The  Golden  Balance  covers  the  reigns  of  three  Phar- 
aohs the  main  character  is  Hat-shep-sut,  the  daughter  of  the 
first,  and  wife  of  the  second  and  Regent  for  the  third.  She  is  not 
only  very  beautiful  but  intelligent  and  through  her  power  keeps 
Egypt  at  peace.  It  is  an  age  of  building — tombs,  the  great  Temple 
of  Thebes,  the  obelisks,  one  of  which  is  now  in  Central  Park, 
New  York.  Hat-shep-sut's  marriages  are  loveless  but  necessary 
for  the  succession  of  power.  She  finds  her  great  love  with  Sen- 
mut,  her  Chief  Adviser,  and  this  romance  is  told  with  beauty, 
understanding  and  compassion.  Struggles  for  power,  palace 
intrigues,  the  frustrations  in  a  court  dominated  by  a  "woman- 
king"  make  an  absorbing  story — these  are  indeed  the  golden 
years. 

1.  Nefertiti  Lived  Here,  by  Mary  Chubb 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Tell  of  the  organization  of  such  an  expedition — the  particular 
skills  of  each  member — the  particular  skills  of  the  natives  for  their 
tasks. 

Describe  the  technics  of  uncovering  finds,  especially  that  of  the 
lintel  and  the  princess'  head. 

Read  the  account  of  the  "fantasia" — the  final  colorful  contribution 
of  the  native  workers  to  the  happiness  of  the  group. 

Additional  Reading: 

Boy  on  a  Dolphin,  by  A.  D.  Divine 

Gods,  Graves  and  Scholars,  by  C.  M.  Ceram 

2.  The  Golden  Balance,  by  Arthur  D.  Hall 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Contrast  the  three  Pharaohs — their  characteristics  and  their 
accomplishments. 

Present  the  rise  of  Senmut,  emphasizing  his  contributions  to  Egypt, 
and  the  reasons  for  his  fall  from  grace. 

Read  descriptions  of  Hat-shep-sut,  her  beauty,  her  ability,  and 
particularly  the  love  scene  related  to  the  night  fowling  expedition. 

Additional  Reading: 

Conquest  of  Man,  by  Paul  S.  Hermann  (Chapter  III) 
The  Egyptian,  by  Mika  T.  Waltari 


Program  XI 

DEMOCRACY — FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OR  THE  STATE 

Very  probably  you  have  enjoyed  Agnes  Keith's  earlier 
books — two  about  their  life  in  Borneo,  Land  Below  the  Wind  and 
the  White  Man  Returns,  the  third  about  the  Japanese  prison 
camp,  Three  Came  Home.  In  1953  her  husband,  Harry,  is  sent 
to  the  Philippines  by  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  to  carry  on  his  work  in  forestry  and  Agnes  and 
their  twelve-year-old  son  George  go  with  him.  In  her  new  book, 
Bare  Feet  in  the  Palace,  we  learn  of  the  adjustments  and  amus- 
ing adventures  in  this  country.  However,  Mrs.  Keith  is  tremen- 
dously excited  by  the  changes  which  are  revolutionizing  this 
young  Republic  of  the  Philippines — particularly  the  election  of 
Magsaysay.  The  post-war  government  had  been  completely  indif- 
ferent to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  wanted  above  all  an  honest 
election.  Many  measures  are  taken  to  insure  free  voting:  "For  the 
first  time  in  Philippines  history  there  is  almost  no  spot  on  these 
Islands  which  is  isolated  from  hearing  the  facts  nor  from  telling 
the  facts  of  its  own  election  experience.  Anyone  can  report  an 
election  abuse  and  anyone  can  appeal  for  help.  Then  through 
radio  advice  the  nearest  local  committee  agency  is  notified  to 
send  aid  .  .  .  And  what  are  they  asking  for?  .  .  .  just  one  thing: 
Make  the  Voting  Free!"  Magsaysay  is  elected  President  and 
then  we  see  "bare  feet  in  the  palace",  typical  of  a  very  basic 
change  in  government.  The  Keiths  decide  to  spend  three  weeks  in 
Japan — a  courageous  act  after  their  prison  camp  experience — 
and  their  comments  on  democracy  in  that  country  are  illuminat- 
ing for  our  understanding  of  the  developments  in  the  East. 

Red  Plush  and  Black  Bread  by  Marguerite  Higgins  is  a 
straightforward  journalistic  account  of  her  ten-week  trip  through 
Russia — 13,000  miles,  south,  east  and  west.  Previous  research  had 
prepared  her  for  the  information  which  she  wanted  and  the 
places  to  see  and  the  proper  interviews.  She  arrives  at  an 
opportune  moment  when  the  Iron  Curtain  has  lifted  a  tiny  bit 
and  travellers  are  encouraged  to  see  for  themselves  (with  a  Rus- 
sian guide)  and  to  take  pictures.  "Certainly  everywhere  I  went 
in  Russia  I  found  that  Soviet  citizens  possess  in  varying  propor- 
tions all  the  same  old  human  qualities:  vanity,  selflessness, 
natural  disagreeableness,  natural  charm,  the  need  to  love  and  be 
loved,  courage,  laziness,  and  so  on  .  .  .  There  is  no  contradiction 
in  saying  that  the  Russians  are,  on  the  one  hand,  regimented  and, 
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for  lack  of  an  alternative,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion and,  on  the  other,  basically  unchanged  as  human  beings 
despite  Communist  pressure  propaganda  and  environmental 
conditioning."  No  new  ideas  about  Russia  are  to  be  found  here, 
but  since  Marguerite  Higgins  is  an  experienced  reporter,  her 
accounts  of  incidents  and  people  are  helpful  in  understanding 
the  Russian  way  of  life. 

1.    Bare  Feet  in  the  Palace,  by  Agnes  N.  Keith 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

"Life  teaches  that  man  has  no  choice  but  to  endure.  But  endurance 
alone  is  grim.  The  Filipino  endures  with  song,  love,  laughter  and  faith 
as  he  picks  his  way  through  the  wreckage  of  life."  Select  passages 
which  illustrate  this  philosophy. 

Tell  about  Magsaysay — his  background,  his  work  with  the  Huks 
and  his  political  desires. 

Give  an  account  of  the  changes  in  post-war  Japan  and  their  impli- 
cation for  the  U.  S. 

Be  sure  to  show  some  of  the  charming  illustrations  sketched  by 
Mrs.  Keith. 

Additional  Reading: 

I  Saw  the  Fall  of  the  Philippines,  by  Carlos  P.  Romulo 
I  See  the  Philippines  Rise,  by  Carlos  P.  Romulo 

2.    Red  Plush  and  Black  Bread,  by  Marguerite  Higgins 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Why  was  it  necessary  for  Mrs.  Higgins  to  write  the  statement  "To 
Whom  It  May  Concern"? 

Tell  about  the  Intourist  Guides — their  work  and  personalities. 

Compare  the  care  given  Russian  women  as  described  in  the  chap- 
ter "Babies  for  Bolshevism"  and  that  given  to  American  women.  Can 
this  be  considered  typical  of  the  general  attitude? 

Additional  Reading: 

Me  and  My  Russian  Wife,  by  E.  Gilmore 
Russian  Assignment,  by  Leslie  C.  Stevens 


Program  XII 
COURT  LIFE— EAST  AND  WEST 

In  1852  Yehonala  is  selected  to  be  one  of  the  concubines  of 
the  Emperor  of  China  because  of  her  great  beauty.  She  is  also 
highly  intelligent  and  realizes  that  her  way  to  power  lies 
through  her  influence  with  the  Emperor  on  political  matters.  It 
is  a  turbulent  time:  the  period  when  the  western  powers,  partic- 
ularly England,  are  encroaching  upon  the  territory  of  China 
and  demanding  trade  concessions  as  well.  Imperial  Woman,  by 
Pearl  Buck,  is  the  story  of  the  reign  of  Tzu  Hsi,  the  name  which 
Yehonala  assumes  when  she  becomes  Empress  of  the  Western 
Palace.  Through  her  study  of  Chinese  history,  she  becomes 
imbued  with  the  value  of  tradition  which  must  not  yield  to  cur- 
rent demands.  Her  constant  advice  is  "Delay,  do  not  yield,  but 
do  not  resist."  The  forces  of  change  are  sweeping  through  the 
world  and  China  cannot  avoid  them.  When  they  are  unloosed 
through  the  Boxer  Rebellion  the  Empress  is  forced  to  flee  from 
Peking  and  live  in  exile  until  the  siege  is  lifted.  On  her  return 
"She  made  defeat  a  victory.  She  fought  no  more  but  yielded  with 
grace,  her  lively  mind."  Tzu  Hsi  is  a  fascinating  woman  and  this 
long,  leisurely  tale  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  gorgeous  cere- 
mony of  court  life,  its  intrigues,  its  cruelty,  its  conflicts,  and  the 
successfully  hidden  romance  of  a  woman  who  wielded  power 
and  craved  love. 

In  an  earlier  period  of  European  history  there  is  change  and 
upheaval — the  French  Revolution.  F.  W.  Kenyon  uses  this  as 
the  background  for  his  new  novel  Marie  Antoinette.  Marie,  the 
fourteen-year-old  daughter  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  has  come 
to  France  for  her  betrothal  to  Louis  Augustus  who  will  someday 
be  King,  and  her  first  reaction  is  "How  good  it  is  to  be  in 
France!  What  fun  it's  going  to  be,  what  delicious  fun!"  And 
that  is  the  keynote  to  her  life.  Clandestine  trips  to  Paris,  gam- 
bling, remodeling  the  Little  Trianon  as  a  retreat  from  the  dull- 
ness of  the  Court,  are  paralleled  by  Louis'  passion  for  hunting 
and  clockmaking.  After  the  birth  of  their  children,  Louis  becomes 
more  interested  in  governing  his  country,  but  it  is  too  late.  The 
people,  particularly  the  women,  hate  the  Queen  for  they  believe 
all  the  malicious  gossip  about  her  and  see  in  her  the  one  cause 
of  all  their  misery.  Riots  and  mob  violence  sweep  over  Paris:  the 
Bastille  falls:  a  Republic  is  established:  the  attempted  escape 
and  capture  of  the  King  and  Queen:  their  imprisonment  in  the 
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Temple,  "that  grim,  dark  fortress".  The  end  is  not  far  off — first 
the  King  is  guillotined,  then  the  Queen.  "She  found  herself  lying 
face  down  on  a  plank.  She  heard  the  voice  of  the  priest  whose 
services  she  had  refused.  'Courage,  courage  .  .  'Courage!'  she 
echoed  indignantly.  'I  need  it  no  longer.  Have  courage  your- 
self. It  is  life  that  calls  for  courage,  not  death/  " 

1.    Imperial  Woman,  by  Pearl  Buck 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

Select  several  passages  to  illustrate  various  facets  of  Tzu  Hsi's 
character:  her  love  of  learning,  her  great  romance,  her  cruelty. 

From  other  sources  find  out  about  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the 
part  played  by  the  U.S.,  especially  in  regard  to  the  indemnity. 

Compare  the  lives  of  Tzu  Hsi  and  Hat-shep-sut  of  The  Golden 
Balance. 

Additional  Reading: 

Twilight  of  the  Dragon,  by  Peter  Bourne 
Venture  into  Darkness,  by  A.  T.  N.  Hobart 

2.     Marie  Antoinette,  by  F.  W.  Kenyon 

Suggestions  for  Discussion: 

How  did  the  American  Revolution  affect  the  French  Revolution? 

From  any  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  give  his  account  of  court  life 
in  France  during  his  stay  there  and  tell  of  his  accomplishments. 

From  other  sources  find  out  some  of  the  legends  relating  to  the 
Dauphin — particularly  those  relating  to  his  life  in  America. 

Additional  Reading: 

Proud  Destiny,  by  Lion  Feuchtwanger 

The  Secret  War  of  Independence,  by  Helen  Augur 
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The  South  in  Biography.  Emily  Bridgers.  July  1950.  No.  4 


VOLUME  XVI 

Modern  French  Literature.  Jacques  Hardre.  October  1950.  No.  1 

Paul  Green  of  Chapel  Hill.  Agatha  B.  Adams.  January  1951.  No.  2  Cloth, 

$3.00;  paper,  $1.50 
Adventures  in  Reading,  25th  Series.  Mary  C.  Hopkins.  April  1951.  No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  Twelfth  Series.  Cornelia  S.  Love.  July  1951.  No.  4 


VOLUME  XVII 

Reading  for  Freedom.  L.  O.  Katsoff.  October  1951.  No.  1 

Inglis  Fletcher  of  Bandon  Plantation.  Richard  Walser.  January  1952. 

No.  2  Cloth,  $3.00;  paper,  $1.50 
Adventures  in  Reading,  26th  Series.  Mary  C.  Hopkins.  April  1952.  No.  3 
American  History  Through  Historical  Novels.  Walter  Spearman.  July 

1952.  No.  4 


VOLUME  XVIII 

North  Carolina  Authors:  a  Selective  Handbook.  October  1952.  No.  1 

Cloth,  $3.00;  paper,  $1.50 
The  Great  West:  in  Fact  and  Fiction.  Emily  Bridgers.  January  1953.  No.  2 
The  World  of  Wonderful  Books:  Adventures  in  Reading,  27th  Series. 

Mary  C.  Hopkins.  April  1953.  No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  13th  Series.  Cornelia  S.  Love.  July  1953.  No.  4 


VOLUME  XIX 

North  Carolina  Writers.  Revised.  Walter  Spearman.  October  1953.  No.  1 
i  Adventures  in  Reading,  28th  Series.  Marion  Brown.  January  1954.  No.  2 
1  Plays  of  Today:  1950-1954.  Cornelia  S.  Love.  April  1954.  No.  3 

Frederick  H.  Koch:  a  Short  Biography.  Samuel  Selden  and  Mary  T. 
Sphangos.  July  1954.  No.  4  Cloth,  $3.00;  paper,  $1.50 


VOLUME  XX 


The  Ageless  and  Eternal  Sea.  Emily  Bridgers.  October  1954.  No.  1 
Bernice  Kelly  Harris.  Richard  Walser.  January  1955.  No.  2  Cloth,  $2.50; 
paper,  $1.00 

Adventures  in  Reading,  29th  Series.  Jessica  Valentine.  April  1955.  No.  3 
Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.  Dept.  of  Dramatic  Art.  July  1955. 
No.  4  $1.00 


VOLUME  XXI 

Africa:  South  of  the  Sahara.  Emily  Bridgers.  October  1955.  No.  1 

Other  People's  Lives,  14th  Series.  Rosalie  Massengale.  January  1956.  No.  2 

Adventures  in  Reading,  30th  Series.  Helen  B.  Hogan.  April  1956.  No.  3 


Subscription  per  volume,  $3.00;  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  $2.00. 
Single  Copies,  $0.75;  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  $0.50  each. 
Exceptions:   Thomas  Wolfe,  Paul  Green,  Inglis  Fletcher,  and  North 
Carolina  Authors,  etc.,  as  noted  above. 


